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A small boy who had had the scar- 
let fever a few months previously 
and knew of the danger to other 
persons during the scaling period, 
came running to his mother, while 
she was entertaining company and 
whispered in her ear. ‘“‘ Mama, one 
of the scales from my mosquito bite 
fell off on the tennis court; will it 
hurt anything?’”—F. G., Cleve- 
land, O. 





The dentist was preparing to ex- 
tract a tooth for a negro woman and 
he wanted to get it over with and 
about other and more pressing 
needs. The woman, however, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Hold on, doctor, hold 
on!"’ ‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” 
asked the dentist. ‘I jest wants 
you to ’suade me a little like you 
does these white ladies.’—W. H. 
S., Clifton, Forge Va. 





Two small boys went fishing and 
one of them caught all the fish. The 
lad with no luck silently began mak- 
ing preparations to go home. 
“What are you giving up for, you 
might be lucky if you wait a while?”’ 
asked the successful fisherman. 
‘“‘ Aw, no use,”’ was the reply, “My 
darned worm aint tryin’.”—E. D. 
B., Oakland, Cal. 


The passenger who complained 
to a western railroad that he had 
to sit up all night in the smoking 
compartment rather than share 
his berth with a fine line of bed- 
bugs, received an abject apology. 
The letter was so courteous and 
reasonable he felt that he had 
been rather curt and faultfinding. 
- Through error his original letter 
had been returned with the letter 
of apology. Looking at it, he 
saw scrawled across the top this 
blue pencil indorsement: “Send 
this guy the bedbug letter.”— 
C. J. C., Webberville, Mich. 








Jimmie was caught in the act. 
His mother spied him sitting on 
another boy who was howling lust- 
ily. ‘‘You’re fighting again, Jim- 
mie. Didn’t I tell you always to 
count one hundred before you gave 
way to passion and struck another 
boy?” “Yes, and I’m just sittin’ 
on him so he’ll be here when I’m 
ag countin’.”—C. G., Johnstown, 

a. 





A period of twenty years was sup- 
posed to elapse between the second 
and third acts and the actor wore 
a flashy pair of silk stockings in the 
role of a young man. Appearing in 
the third act wearing the same pair 
of stockings he was accosted by a 
voice in the gallery: ‘‘Hey, youse, 
those are the same stockings you 
wore when you was a young dude. 
Why don’t you change ’em once in 
er while?’’—C. S. A., St. Louis, Mo. 





Hazel, the city girl, was visiting 
her little friend Mary in the coun- 
try. At the table the butter and 
milk were plentiful and this being 
something new to Hazel, she re- 
marked, “Oh, I see you keep a 
cow,’ and Mary said, ‘“‘We keep 
several cows.” A little later during 
the meal, the honey was passed and 
Hazel said, “‘Oh, I see you keep a 
bee. ’’—J. H. B., Kansas City, Mo. 





“Say, Doc,” said the scrawny 
scrubwoman, “yer gettin’ a perty 
good thing out o’ tendin’ that 
rich Smith boy, ain’t yer?” 

“Well, said the Doctor, secretly 
amused, “I get a pretty good fee, 
yes. Why?” 

“Well, Doc, I ’opes yer won't 
fergit that my Willie thrun the 
brick that ’it ’im.”—R. C. R,, 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Do You Believe In 
Educating the Public 


TO THE VALUE OF ORAL PROPHY- 
LAXIS AND THE ADVANTAGES OF 
HIGH-CLASS DENTAL SERVICE 


P4 


The Joy of Living” 


(just issued) tells in an intensely interesting but 














concise form what everybody should know con- 
cerning the care of the teeth and of the effect of 
the unclean mouth upon the health. Strikingly 
illustrated from original photographs. 


Send for a sample copy and examine it care- 
fully. You will readily agree that this unique 
booklet should be in the hands of all of your 
patients. Upon request we will send you a 


supply without charge. 
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THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. 
Worlds Tower Building 
110-112 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
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A MODEL INDUSTRIAL FREE 
DENTAL DISPENSARY 


C. F. LIEDENROTH, D.DS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The writer modestly left this paper without a title and I have given it the 
above as it fitly describes the work. Read this paper over carefully and 
thus be able to place the matter up to your patient who conducts an indus- 
trial plant and wants to do something worth while for his employees. Iti 
costing this firm a little more than $4 per bead,to take care of its employees 
teeth, and it is well done. Perhaps few firms would be willing to go to the 
extent they do in rendering service, incliding gold fillings, artificial inden- 
tures and bridge-work. It must be taken for granted that this more expen- 
sive work is only open to those who have been with the firm for some time 
and a recognition of faithful service. 


In 1911, the Armstrong be that numbers of them 
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Cork Company established a 
dental clinic for the use of 
the employees of its Pitts- 
burgh factory. This plant 
employs about 1,200 people, 
the age ranging from from 
16 to 60 years. The dentist, 
therefore, has ample oppor- 
tunity for restorations of 
every nature. A great many 
of the work people are young 
girls, coming from homes of 
very limited means. They and 
their parents do not fully ap- 
preciate the importance of 
dental care, and to obtain 


cheap service in urgent cases, 
if it were not for our clinic, 
the work would probably be 
done, if done at all, by the 
less reliable class of practi- 
tioners. The net result would 


would lose many of their 
teeth by the time they reached 
early womanhood and would 
be handicapped for the bal- 
ance of their lives. The com- 
pany does not limit the 
amount or character of the 
dental operations, but allows 
the dentist to use his judg- 
ment in the cases coming un- 
der his observation, and it will 
be readily seen by the table 
below that nearly everything 
is done excepting orthodontia 
and porcelain work. 

When dental work is need- 
ed by an employee, a permit is 
furnished by the foreman of 
the department in which he is 
employed, giving his name 
and length of time in the 
company’s service. A card is 
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given by the dental depart- 
ment with name, date, and 
time of appointment, and a 
complete index record is kept 
of each case. All patients ac- 
tually suffering are given re- 
lief at once, but extensive 
services are confined to per- 
sons who have been in the 
company’s employ for a peri- 
od of six months or more. 
Occasional exceptions to this 
rule are made in the case of 
patients needing urgent treat- 
ment for exposed and putres- 
cent pulps. 

The clinic endeavors to do 
all work in an _ up-to-date 
manner. Root canal treat- 
ments and fillings, gold 
inlays, bridges, plates, patent 
attachment plates, synthetic 
porcelain fillings, amalgam, 
gutta-percha, cement fillings, 
and an occasional removable 
bridge all appear in the rec- 
ord of work done. Prophy- 
laxis is practiced to some ex- 
tent, and little trouble is ex- 
perienced in getting the co- 
operation of the patient after 
the necessary instructions 
have been given. “Oral hy- 
giene” is emphasized, and no 


a, 


without some “preaching” as 
the friends of the dentist are 
inclined to call it. Tooth 
powder is sold to employees at 
5 cents for a three oz. bottle, 
the bottles being labeled as 
below :— 





BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


using a good, stiff brush, at 
least twice daily, merning 
and evening. Use brush 
from above downward and 
from below upward. 


A Clean Mouth Means Good 
Health 


To promote the nal welfare 
of its factory employees,the Arm- 
strong Cork Com ves free 
dental service, and the employees 
can show appreciation by keeping 
their mouths in sanitary condition. 











The powder consists of— 

Precipitated calcium phos- 

phate. 

Precipitated calcium  car- 

bonate. 

Flavored with oil of cassia 

and gaultheria. 

The company also sells 
tooth brushes to the em- 
ployees; these are purchased 
by the gross and retailed to 
the employees at cost. 

The following is a report 
of the work done from May, 


patient receives treatment 1911 to October Ist, 1914:— 
Pulps extirpated and treated (Cocaine)... 1,056 
WEIN, tok sci sin wid 6. VeRO obs Ca SONG 3, 
I I oii os ss es stress! canis 1,852 
Amalgam fillings (Cement lined)......... 632 
Root canal fillings (Gutta-percha)......... 1,201 
Extractions (1% cocaine solution)......... 1,225 
Pulps devitalized (Arsenic).............. 131 
Pyorrhea and Gimnivitis................:. 171 
Ppndnees Names: ovis. ck eo tbe ese a 33 
WG CUOE iisiccisd ss oid 6 oid os ciewnin dolar 38 
NEN 6 a OV OL sihitdessaGh o'bd spine e ok 97 
Crowns and bridges reset................ 10 


Plates repaired ......... 
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) Gold shell crowns (Cast occlusal)......... 45 
Porcelain crowns (Richmonds and cast 

sic rnlckiny +o bint eea ake EN ER 167 
| ee Sh boi oe re SIENA snes vs 829 
! i cokes casas skphce saat Rael 23 
Gold and silver inlays... ... 2.22.06. s0ese% 31 
' Synthetic porcelain fillings................ 123 
|;- Cement fillings (Oxyphosphates)......... 62 
I TD 6.40 9.6 4:45 4 50540 0008s 64 
Full upper rubber plates................. 48 
Full lower rubber plates................. 13 
| Partial upper rubber plates............... 27 


Partial lower rubber plates............... 


EE 66 ns acnrgih en wales 
eee 


Patent attachments (During last 5 months). 4 


The dentist attends to the 
clinic daily from 8:30 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. He has two wo- 
men assistants, one in the op- 
erating room and one in the 
laboratory. The operating 
room assistant adjusts the 
towel for the patient, and 
places on the bracket table a 
mouth mirror, explorer and 
cotton pliers. It is also her 
duty to weigh and mix amal- 
gams, mix cements, and steri- 
lize all instruments. This op- 


erator is rapidly becoming 
proficient in the practice of 
oral prophylaxis. 

The company has two com- 
plete outfits of chairs, electric 
engines, cabinets, and foun- 
tain cuspidors, besides a writ- 
ing desk, filing cabinet, steri- 
lizing table and electric steri- 
lizer. The advantage of hav- 
ing two chairs is obvious, as 
no time is lost between pa- 
tients. Two sets of Dr. G. 


V. Black’s instruments are at 
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Armstrong Cork Co. 


DENTIST’S OFFICE 


APPOINTMENT FOR 




















the service of the dentist, and 
one set is always sterilized for 
immediate use. 

The dentist advocates Dr. 
Black’s cavity preparation 
and uses it exclusively. Much 
extracting is necessarily done 
in a clinic of this character 
and one per cent. cocaine so- 
lution is used. Effort is be- 
ing made to free the mouths 
of patients of all useless roots 
before the arrival of cold 
weather, thereby preventing 
swollen jaws and_ kindred 
troubles. 

The dental office is located 
in the corner of the building 


and has two windows facing 
North and an equal number 
facing East. The walls of 
the operating room and of 
the laboratory are finished 
with white enamel paint and 
are kept spotless. White of- 
fice coats are worn by the op- 
erator and assistants. 

The laboratory is well 
equipped, there being a place 
for everything and an earn- 
est effort made to keep every- 
thing in its place. The furni- 
ture is enameled in white. 
The benches have drawers in 
which instruments are kept. 
The polishing bench is pro- 








A View of the Laboratory 
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vided with an electric lathe 
on one side and a vulcanizer 
on the other, a partition sepa- 
rating the two. The plaster 
bench has a glass top and 
a waste outlet. There are 
two plaster bins, one for casts 
and one for impression plas- 
ter. This bench is fitted with 
drawers in which are kept the 
flasks, plaster bowls, spatulas, 
knives, and investment ma- 
terials. The laboratory also 
has a soldering bench with a 
hood similar to the ones used 
on forges, the hood being 












provided with sides 12” in 
depth and which are lined 
with galvanized iron. The 
fumes are carried from the 
top to the open air through a 
hole cut in the window above. 
Compressed air is used for 
soldering and heating invest- 
ments for inlays, bridges, etc. 
The compressed air is found 
to be very useful for many 
purposes. Lead, zinc, alumi- 
num, blow pipes, and solder- 
ing pliers are kept in this 
bench, and while awaiting the 
hardening of a synthetic fill- 











A Corner in the Laboratory 


ing, the dentist has leisure to 
solder a bridge or cast an in- 
lay. The equipment also in- 
cludes a “waxing up” and a 
“gold” bench. The conveni- 
ence and completeness of the 
equipment will appeal to all 
dentists. The laboratory is 
kept clean, and the young wo- 
man in charge takes pride in 
having it ready for inspection 
at all times. This assistant 


is rapidly acquiring skill in 
mechanical dentistry, and can 
handle inlay investment, run 
polish plates and 


models, 





bridges very cleverly. 

The question arises as to 
whether this work pays and 
is appreciated by the em- 
ployees, and can be answered 
in the affirmative. It is un- 
reasonable to expect good ser- 
vice from an employee who is 
afflicted with an abscessed 
tooth or one having an. ex- 
posed nerve. A. few days 
ago, the dentist -had occasion 
to do some work of extended 
character for an old German 
woman, who had been masti- 
cating (?) her food for thirty 
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ARMSTRONG CORK Co. 
DENTAL PERMIT 


DENTAL DEPARTMENT: | 


THE BEARER 





REQUIRES DENTAL TREATMENT. 





LENGTH OF TIME OF EMPLOYMENT 








DEPARTM 








FORE 








years with two bicuspids and 
a molar above and two cus- 
pids below. Her foreman ac- 
companied her to the clinic, 
as she could not speak Eng- 
lish and was a little backward 
on account of her neglected 
mouth. After. extracting a 
few roots, a partial clasp plate 
above and a patent attach- 
ment plate below were pre- 
pared for her. The case was 
successful and she expressed 
her gratitude in effusive 
terms. While there may be a 
few exceptions, the dental 
service offered by the com- 
pany is appreciated by the 
employees, and there cannot 
be any doubt as to the amount 
of suffering alleviated and the 
permanent good done. It is 


difficult to estimate the direct 
saving to the company in the 
way of more efficient service. 
It is felt, however, that the 
money spent in this way is 
not wasted. The cost of the 
clinic is approximately $5,- 
000.00 per year, Half-hour 
appointments are given, and 
the dentist manages to treat 
from 15 to 20 cases daily, 
thereby reaching as many as 
possible. 

It is to be hoped that this 
description of the dental in- 
firmary of the Armstrong 
Cork Company may suggest 
something of a similar nature 
to other employers who are 
interested in the welfare of 
their work people. 
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TaFFy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief; 

Taffy came to i.y house 

Stole a piece of beef. 


I am very glad to say, 
That Taffy, in his rush, 
Didn’t take my best friend— 
My little tooth brush. 
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DEDICATION OF THE FORSYTH 
DENTAL INFIRMARY 


wish I could make this account of greater length. As I read it over it seems 
weak and that I have failed in portraying the beauties of this building and all it 
stands for. I hope to present in an early issue some of the addresses delivered. 


The dedication of this in- 
stitution at Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday, November 24th, 
1914, was one of the most im- 
portant events of the year and 
marks an epoch in dental 
history. ; 

The dedication exercises 
were called promptly at 10 
A. M. and were presided over 
by Edwin T. Darby, M.D., 
D.D.S. of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The first ad- 
dress was delivered by. the 
Governor of Massachuesetts, 
His Excellency, David I. 
Walsh, who, speaking in be- 
half of the Commonwealth 
said in part: “I have been 
Governor about eleven months 
and in that time I have been 
called upon to represent the 
State on many occasions, but 
never have I been more 
touched than while represent- 
ing the people in acknowledg- 
ing their appreciation of this 
gift. Every little child who 
comes here will offer up a 
prayer to the men whose gen- 
erosity has made this institu- 
tion possible. Thank God for 
such men as these who have 
made possible an institution 
where little children can be 
relieved of their pain, suffer- 
ing and agony. This will be 
a monument to those men 
who have gone, greater than 
any of those which stand in 
public squares or parks. It 1s 
a monument the meaning of 


which every child of the fu- 
ture will carry in his mind. 
Speaking for Massachusetts 
and the heart of its people, I 
ask here today that the mem- 
ory of these great men be 
blessed by all of us, and I 
wish this undertaking God- 
speed and unbounded suc- 
cess.” 

His Honor, James M. Cur- 
ley, Mayor of Boston, fol- 
lowed and paid a _ worthy 
tribute to the Forsyth broth- 
ers, saying: “This building 
will ever remain a monument 
to their toil, thrift and love of 
humanity. What a contrast 
is here presented—women 
and men assembled to dedi- 
cate an institution, having for 
its purpose the lengthening of 
human life, while on the oth- 
er side of the Atlantic men 
are engaged in the destruc- 
tion of human life.” 

“It is difficult for one to 
forego the thought that the 
time has arrived in human 
progress when the citizen 
soldiery, toiling in the 
trenches of industrial prog- 
ress, shall outrank in public 
esteem and admiration the de- 
structive forces representing 
armies and navies, which it 
has been customary to defy in 
every land and in every age. 

“This institution, in my 
opinion, will prove not only a 
blessing to the children whose 
sufferings it will alleviate and 
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whose bodies it. will strength- 
en, but should tend so to 
change the current of public 
thought as to cause its donors, 


the Forsyth brothers, to out-- 


rank in the estimation of 
thinking women and men the 
greatest warriors of our 
time.” 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 
President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, was the next 
speaker and the subject, “Ap- 
plied Science in its relation to 
Dentistry,” was received with 
rapt attention. Dr. Eliot said 
in part: 

“The advance of applied 
science, and particularly of 
chemistry, physics and bac- 
teriology, within the past 
seventy years, has nowhere 
taken effect more advantage- 
ously than in dental medicine 
and the dental art. American 
inventiveness took _ effect 
chiefly on the tools and me- 
chanical processes of dentis- 
try. German chemical science 
made valuable additions to 
the materials with which 
teeth are filled, and the elec- 
tric current made possible the 
use of machine drills. Bac- 
teriology has shed a flood of 
light on the processes of in- 
flammation and suppuration, 
and the methods of contagion 
or infection; and both chem- 
istry and physics have sup- 
plied various means of pre- 
venting and diminishing pains 
in dental operations. 

“These improvements in 


the science and art of den- 
tistry have enabled the pro- 
fession to do for individuals 
much more than they were 
formerly able to do for the 


ee 


preservation of health and the 
prolongation of life; but 
simultaneously with the larg- 
er possibility of service has 
gone the greater cost of the 
service; so that the skillful 
treatment of the teeth from 
childhood to age has become 
more and more the privilege 
of the well-to-do, the poor be- 
ing unable to pay for the cost- 
ly labors of the accomplished 
dentist. A clear perception of 
the deprivations which the less 
fortunate or successful por- 
tion of the community suffers 
in this respect has led to the 
establishment and endowment 
of this infirmary for children. 
In this beautiful and perfect- 
ly equipped building the chil- 
drenofpersonswhose earnings 
are not much more than suf- 
ficient to cover the ordinary 
expenses of their families are 
to obtain, at merely nominal 
cost, as skillful dental service 
as the well-to-do can buy for 
their children; and through 
the service of trained dental 
nurses the persons respons- 
ible at home for the children 
here treated will be taught 
how to keep the children’s 
mouths in as good order as 
their general health permits. 
“In my view, the teaching 
function of this institution 
will be the most telling part 
of its total work. It is well 
to put a child’s teeth in good 
order for once and at the 
moment the child leaves the 
dental chair; but it is better 
to teach the mother or sister 
at home how to keep that 
child’s mouth in good order. 
“This building is a monu- 
ment as well as an infirmary 
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The Amphitheatre with its Equipment. Seats, Wall and Ceiling are of 


ile, thus making it possible to flush out the whole room 


with live steam or water after 


and school. It perfectly illu- 
strates one of the admirable 
traits of the successful busi- 
ness men in the United States 
—the desire on their part to 
make use of their private 
earnings and accumulations to 
ddvance some beneficial pub- 
lic undertaking. It also illu- 
strates fraternal love and con- 
cord. Long.may it stand to 
speak to coming generations 
of these fine human qualities 
and to relieve pain, promote 
health and prolong life.” 

The next speaker was 
Thomas Alexander Forsyth 
who was received with well 
deserved applause. He said 
in part: a 
_ “The idea of providing a 
institution for the care ‘of the 
children of Boston and its 
vicinity was first conceived by 


operation 


my brother, James Bennett 
Forsyth, who died in the year 
1900. In carrying out his 
wishes, my brother and my- 
self desired to errect the in- 
firmary in memory of our 
brothers James Bennett and 
George Henry Forsyth. The 
building is therefore essenti- 
ally a memorial foundation. 
While the consideration of its 
direct uses was constantly be- 
fore our minds in its planning 
and construction, the idea that 
it was also a memorial has 
never been lost sight of. The 
building on this account em- 
bodies many. artistic features 
usually lacking in buildings 
intended solely for hospital 
purposes. 

“In the construction of this 
institution we have entered a 
new field. No other build- 
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Bronze Doors at Front Entrance Forsyth Infirmary. Sculptor, Roger Burnham, 
Boston, Mass. Tiffany Studios, New York City, N. Y 
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ing of this character is in ex- 
istence. The problems we 
have faced have been en- 
countered for the first time, 
and for their final solution I 
have to thank our building 
committee of the _ trustees, 
who have given generously of 
their time, their thought and 
of their expert knowledge. To 
their devotion the building 
owes its evolution and the ex- 
traordinary perfection of its 
professional detail. To the 
Mayor and City Council of 
Boston thanks are also due 
for their judicious foresight 
in the purchase of the land 
between the infirmary and the 
Art Museum. Such prompti- 
tude as they have shown in 
this connection cannot fail to 
act as a spur to other gifts to 
the City. 


“It has been my wish that 
the infirmary should be as a 
home to the children, beauti- 
ful and cheerful; a protector 
of their health, a refuge in 
their pain. By making them 
healthier and happier I hope 
it may make them grow to be 
better citizens of our beloved 
Boston. If this is accom- 
plished, as I believe it must 
be, with the co-operation of 
the dental profession, I shall 
feel that the gift has been 
well bestowed.” 


Mr. Forsyth then received 
the key of the building from 
the architect, Edward T. P. 
Graham, and handed it to Dr. 
John F. Dowsley, chairman of 
the Board of. Trustees of the 
Infirmary with these words: 
“I accept this key and I pre- 
sent it to you, Dr. Dowsley, 
as representative of the Board 






of Trustees, and of the dental 
profession of Massachusetts, 
so to administer this trust that 
that it may secure in the high- 
est degree the purposes we all. 
have nearest at heart.” 


Dr. Dowsley followed with 
a few well chosen remarks 
and was succeeded by Milton 
J. Rosenau, M.D., Professor 
of Hygiene, Harvard Univer- 
sity, who spoke briefly of the 
benefits to be derived from 
this model institution. 


Donald M. Gallie, D.D.S., 
Chicago, IIl., President of the 
National Association, was the 
next speaker. Dr. Gallie pos- 
sesses a good delivery and a 
far carrying voice and his re: 
marks were heard in every 
part of the big room. Dr. 
Gallie spoke without notes and 
his address was one of the 
best. Sufficient to say that it 
was very much to the point 
and listened to with great in- 
terest. It is hoped that he 


will furnish us with a resume , 


of his speech for the benefit 
of our readers. Addresses 
were made by Edward Mc- 
Sweeney, Trustee of: the 
Boston Consumptive Hospital 
and chairman of Port Direc- 
tors, Boston, and Chief of 
Bureau of Child Hygiene and 
William J. Gallivan, A.B., 
M.D., Commissioner of 
Health and Bureau of Child 
Hygiene. © 

A benediction by Bishop 
Lawrence closed the exercises, 
which were listened to by an 
appreciative audience of about 
1,000 people. Perhaps double 
this number inspected. the 


building equipment during the 
Tea was served 


afternoon. 
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at 4 P. M. and Friday the 
building was opened to the in- 
spection of teachers and edu- 
cators. Saturday to children, 
and Sunday to parents. Tues- 
day, December Ist. marked the 
beginning of operations. 

The building, in efficiency 
and sanitation, is at the front 
step of dental science, and no 
one, be he dentist, physician 
or layman, could view this in- 
stitution but to come away 
with an increased respect for 
dentists and dental science. 
To view the whole establish- 
ment and get in touch with 
the men at its head was like 
receiving a benediction. Be- 
ginning at the bronze doors 
and the founder’s and trus- 
tees’ tablets at the entrance, 
and the carefully planned 
boiler and engine room in the 
basement, with its electric 
light, compressed air, water 
heating, vacuum cleaning, air 
washing, heating and ventil- 
ating plants, to the magnifi- 
cent X-ray equipment in the 
topmost floor, it was all that I 
hoped and dreamed it might 
be. From soup to nuts—it 
was a revelation. 


Outside of the sections de- 
voted to service, the one room 
that attracted my attention 
was the general waiting room 
for the children. This was 
furnished with chairs, settees, 
tables and a beautiful tiled 
fire place. Contained in this 
room was an aquarium with 
native fish known to boys and 
girls, including the ever pres- 
ent frog and Mr. Polliwog. 


The floors, ceiling and 


walls of this room are of tile 
and it can be flushed with a 








hose from top to bottom, thus 
insuring sanitation and clean- 
liness, Along the top of the 
wall are a number of panels, 
illustrating the masterpieces of 
childhood fiction. 


Five panels are given to the 
story of Rip Van Winkle. 
Panel one shows Rip with his 
playmates, children for whom 
he is making a boat. Panel 
two shows Hendrik Hudson 
and his men playing at bowls. 
In panel three, Rip is helping 
the merry-makers to flagons 
of liquor. Panel four shows 
Rip awakened by Hudson’s 
men on their return after 
twenty years. Panel five por- 
trays Rip telling over the 
story of his adventures to the 
children. The Golden Fleece 
with three panels is shown on 
the right wall and to the left 
is the Pied Piper illustrated 
by three panels. In the rear 
is the story of the Dorchester 
Giant. Placards mounted on 
cardboard, descriptive of the 
panels, are furnished for the 
information of the children. 
A well selected juvenile li- 
brary completes the furnish- 
ings. 

Leading from this general 
waiting room is a smaller one 
on the upper floor, adjacent to 
the general operating room. 
As the children are wanted 
for treatment they are taken 
in squads of one-half dozen 
to the waiting operators who 
have signaled their readiness 
to attend to them. 

How shall I describe to you 
this huge room with its sixty- 
four operating units, with 
provision for forty more 
when the growth shall neces- 
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sitate their placement? It is 
a gem of orderliness and sani- 
tation. With its big wide 
roomy windows and glisten- 
ing white from floor to ceiling. 
Each operator in snowy white 
uniform is furnished with 
what I shall designate as an 
operating unit; a dental chair 
with sanitary head and foot 
rest of unique design, a rins- 
ing fountain and sanitary spit- 
toon, saliva ejector, hot air 
and tepid water syringes; 
electric engine and switch- 
board; operating bracket with 
removable table; electric sig- 
nal to the waiting room; to the 
floor attendant; and a red sig- 
nal lamp connected with the 
main office in case the oper- 
ator is wanted. All this in 
white enamel with no wall 
connections and _ occupying 
about the space usually given 
to a plain operating chair. By 
the side of this unit is placed 
an instrument cabinet of en- 
ameled steel, holding the. set 
of instruments and supply of 
drugs and materials. 


The instrument tray is of 
steel and a new set of instru- 
ments, including hand piece 
and right angle is furnished 
for each patient. These are 
returned to the sterilizing 
room and after a thorough 
cleansing are placed in the 
sterilizing ovens and subject- 
ed to a dry heat for three 
hours. One thousand sets of 
these instruments are part of 
the equipment: this includes 
one thousand handpieces and 
right angle appliances which 
are sterilized before using 
again. : 
When the operator is fin- 


ished with his patient he 
presses a button which sig- 
nals his number to the wait- 
ing room on this floor and an- 
other signal brings him a 
fresh box of instruments from 
the floor attendant. As he 
steps back to. the white en- 
ameled basin to wash his 
hands, equipped with soap and 
hot water, manipulated with 
valves operated with a side 
thrust of the operator’s body, 
the new patient is_ being 
placed by the waiting nurse 
and the record of the pre- 
vious operation is taken to 
the record room and the child 
informed as to the time of the 
next appointment, 

Provision is made for ex- 
tracting in a separate room 
with nitrous oxide or general 
anaesthetic, and also there 
are operatingg wards for both 
sexes, with snowy white beds 
and spick and span nurses. A 
clinic devoted to nose, throat 
and ear operations is also 
part of the equipment. This 
is in charge of a skilled med- 
ical surgeon who has a great 
opportunity in this surgical 
field and a world of possibili- 
ties in original observation 
and study. 

The orthodontia  depart- 
ment is equipped with three 
chairs, work benches. and 
model cabinets. The inlay 
room with electric ovens and 
the laboratory with lathe, vul- 
canizers and plaster benches 
are of interest with white tile 
on the walls and _ battleship 
lineoleum floor covering. 

It would require a volume 
to describe each room with its 
special furnishings of lockers, 
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tables, intercommunicating 
telephone system and marble 
faced clocks controlled by the 
master clock in the director’s 
roo. The original research 
laboratory is well worth a 
a visit with its display of 
sterilizers, thermometers and 
special apparatus, but there 
was one other room that ap- 
pealed to me, and this was the 
general lecture room, de- 
signed for lectures on dental 
subjects for the information 
of the general public, and 
seating some 250 people. Also 
the founder’s room with its 
family pictures, library clock 
and fireplace of carrara mar- 
ble. The amphitheater with 
its electric surgical engine, 
removable dental chair and 
table for operations, its anti- 
septic rinsing bowls and ni- 
trous oxide equipment, its 
seats of tile, also its floor and 
walls and ceiling of the same 
material, making it possible to 
flush out the whole room with 
live steam or water after each 
operation. 

These are only details, but 
all go to make a perfect plant 
with sanitation and asepsis its 
watchword. 

We seriously question, if 
ever in the history of the 
world has money been so 
wisely expended as in this 
philanthrophy. It is more than 


this, it is an uplift to the whole 
dental profession throughout 
the world; its results will be 


far reaching. If this beau- 
tiful building and its magni- 
ficent equipment is employed 
to its highest efficiency, the 
results will be of the greatest 
importance. The Board of 
Trustees, more especially the 
dental, have a great respon- 
sibility thrust on them and the 
profession will closely watch 
the administration of their 
trust, for it is not Boston 
alone that is to be benefitted, 
it is the whole dental world. 
To each man on this Board is 
presented an opportunity to 
build himself a monument, an 
opportunity that comes to few 
men and they should enter on 
their duties with prayer and 
fasting, They have built well, 
this is self evident to one who 
views the inception of the 
work; the founding of an in- 
stitution not only for the den- 
tal care of thousands of poor 
children for generations to 
come, but the establishment 
of a bureau of scientific re- 
search with funds for its work 
is provided. All hail to the 
noble benefactors who have 
made this thing possible and 
to the dental and medical men 
who have furnished their time 
and talents to its accomplish- 
ment. 





A TEACHER engaged in social 
settlement work was chatting at 
the social center one afternoon 
with a number of her small Pol- 
ish and Hebrew charges, says 
Harper's Magazine. One young- 


ster proudlv announced: 

“We got new brudder to our 
house to-day!” 

“You 


have!” exclaimed the 


teacher. “Where did you get 
him ?” 
“Oh, Dr. Goldberg fetched 


him,” asserted the youth, with a 
knowing look on his face. 

At this juncture a Polish lad 
(one of a family of ten) eagerly 
broke into the conversation: 
“Teacher!” he cried, “we take of 
him, too!” 
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ONE NIGHT IN THE STEERAGE 





H. J. BURKHART, D.DS., Batavia, N. Y. 





This is a very readable account of one dentist’s experience of the hardships 


encountered in returning from the International meeting. 


quiet humo: amd sarcasm. 


It is filled with 


It is certainly a disgrace that these conditions 


exist in even our “Palace Ships.’ One thing is sure, if any of these returning 
Americans ever have the opportunity to influence legislation to their correction 
it will be forthcoming. 


The calm serenity of the 
Americans in London last 
summer, who had _ return 
passage to home ports for 
some months was unpleasant- 
ly disturbed when it was an- 
nounced from day to day that 
the sailings of various ships 
had been cancelled and no 
hope held out for a definite 
return. The uncomfortable 
feeling was accentuated when 
those who had spent about all 
of their ready cash in sight 
seeing, and purchasing pres- 
ents for those at home, were 
politely but firmly informed 
by the steamship’s agent that 
they could only have their 
tickets redeemed at the place 
of purchase, providing no ex- 
change could be made for 
transportation on the same 
line. The result was that 
many were thrown upon the 
charity of friends of the 
American Relief Committees 
for funds with which to buy 
new tickets, while others who 
fortunately were in funds 
were so anxious to get home 
that they purchased tickets on 
several ships expecting that at 
least one of the number would 
be sure to sail. First and sec- 
ond class accommodations 
were at tremendous premium 
and difficult for the ordinary 
persontoobtain. Theanxiety of 





the situation and the uncom- 
fortable feeling of not know- 
ing when one might be able to 
get home drove many to the 
desperate frame of mind of 
being willing to go on any old 
boat and in any old way. To 
trade first class accommoda- 
dations on one of the largest 
lines afloat for third class on 
an old boat of half the ton- 
nage had a most depressing 
effect upon the members of 
our party, but with the assur- 
ance of the steamship’s agent 
that third class would be 
cleaned up and much im- 
proved, and that we could re- 
gard it about like roughing 
things in camping out, we de- 
cided to take the chance. 

In purchasing the third 
class tickets in London we ob- 
served that much formality 
was required in making them 
out, and that a great number 
of questions had to be an- 
swered which we were as- 
sured really amounted to very 
little. When we were passed 
on to the Liverpool office for 
the assignment of our state- 
rooms (?) we were catechized 
considerably more and _ for 
good measure presented with 
the regulation green  emi- 
grants identification card with 
big red letters on it, and the 
particular instructions that we 
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were to keep the ticket pinned 
to our coats in a conspicuous 
place when disembarking and 
traveling on railroad trains in 
the United States. The agent 
ina very kindly manner in- 
formed us that identification 
cards were merely for the 
convenience of Uncle Sam’s 
inspectors, and that we ought 
not to let a little thing like 
that annoy us. Our party 
of three was promised a three 
berth room, in consideration 
of a liberal tip which the clerk 
suggested be placed in a plain 
envelope because it didn’t 
look good to have the people 
see them take our honorarium 
in a public manner, which 
turned out to be a big bunk 
room. Third class passengers 
were assured that the quarters 
of that class had been freshly 
painted, new bedding pro- 
vided and toilet facilities 
much improved, which gave 
most of us a more comfort- 
able feeling until a good 
Samaritan in the steamship 
office naively suggested we 
might prefer individual tow- 
els, and perhaps a little extra 
fruit might come in handy. 
Our comfortable feeling soon 
departed when these and other 
suggestions to the third class 
passengers were made to us 
and we began to realize that 
there probably was a tough 
week or ten days ahead. We 
adopted about all the sugges- 
tions made for our comfort 
and it was well we did. One 
pleasing bit of advice was to 
get a good dinner, breakfast 
and bath before boarding the 
ship the next morning. We 
afterwards learned that about 





all our class had been favored 
with the same advice, and we 
also learned that it had been 


quite generally followed. 
Liverpool probably never be- 
fore had so many well fed 
people for dinner and break- 
fast, or so carefully bathed, as 
on that occasion in prepara- 
tion for the days to come. We 
were warned to be on the 
dock not a minute later than 
ten in the morning. All the 
taxis having been comman- 
deered we were forced to em- 
ploy John with an ancient 
gray nag and antiquated hack. 
The combination came near 
proving the death of us from 
anxiety because we _ were 
afraid we would miss the 
boat on account of the slow- 
ness of the beast, and worst 
of all the fear of being run 
down by other vehicles, all of 
which seemed to move faster 
than ours. When we finally 
reached the dock it was to 
find about a thousand people 
of all kinds and descriptions, 
but for the most part prin- 
cipally of our kind, relieved 
of their hand baggage and 
held between pillars—a mad, 
restless, clamoring bunch of 
humanity. For an hour or 
more we were kept standing 
there waiting for the repre- 
sentative of His Majesty’s 
government to give his con- 
sent to our embarkation. The 
word was finally given to go 
aboard, when much to the 
chagrin of every one, the first 
passenger on the gang plank 
was told to produce his 


naturalization papers or pass- 
port, which few if any were 
in possession of. 


After a 
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prolonged delay it was final- 
ly decided to admit those 
with the green identification 
cards. These were closely 
examined and many ques- 
tions asked before permitting 
any one to go aboard. Once 
on the ship every one was 
sent to the after deck to re- 
main there until all third 
class passengers were on 
board. When this was final- 
ly accomplished we _ were 
lined up in single file for 
medical inspection. As _ the 
line approached the Health 
Officer we were ordered to 
remove hats and glasses in 
true emigrant style. The 
medical officer being good 
natured and having a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, very 
. gallantly waived those of us 
by without examination who 
had a fairly healthy appear- 
ance. Others were subjected 
to more attention, but on the 
whole the medical inspector 
—so much objected to by all, 
was really the one amusing 
thing. 

After inspection the identi- 
fication cards were stamped 
by the U. S. Consul much to 
the relief of everybody. 


We were next informed that 
we had permission to go to our 
staterooms. The scurrying to 
get below decks and take pos- 
session of our cabins-de-luxe, 
was much in the nature of a 
riotous picnic. The eager- 
ness was materially dulled on 
the first deck below when the 
first sight to meet our eyes 
were stewards in dirty over- 
alls, uppers and aprons, sit- 
ting on vegetables, preparing 
the same for passengers and 


= 


all the while smoking cigar- 
ettes, chewing tobacco and 
spitting all over the vege- 
tables about them. All along 
the runway to the next deck 
below we encountered noth- 
ing but dirty stewards and 
sailors in clothing which ap- 
parently had not been washed 
for a long while. The dining 
saloon through which we 
passed next was little if any 
cleaner. The tables were 
covered with red table cloths 
as a pretense to keep some 
cloths, which at some time 
might have been white, clean. 
For the time that I had any 
knowledge of that dining 
room, there were no clean 
white cloths put on, but after 
each meal they were covered 
with the red ones. Certainly 
not for hygienic reasons, but 
probably to give the stewards 
something to do. The intro- 
duction to our stateroom is 
never to- be forgotten. In- 
stead of the freshly painted, 
cleanly place promised, we 
found a six bunk room of 
rough boards in the fore- 
castle furnished with mat- 
tresses and pillows stuffed 
with seagrass, covered with 
dirty drilling that had been 
used from time immemorial. 
The indentations made by the 
more prominent parts of ones 
anatomy were so deep that 
unless one were of the same 
length of the previous occu- 
pants, it was next to impos- 


sible to lie in one. There 
were no sheets or pillow 
cases, Dirty blankets and a 


spread completed the furnish- 
ings. Dinner was next an- 


nounced—and such a meal. 
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Sausage, said to have been 
made of horse meat, cabbage 
and potatoes that stunk to 
heaven, and a sort of rice 
pudding that was awful. Sup- 
per was along the same lines, 
only worse. ‘The first after- 
noon was spent watching the 
first and second class passen- 
gers embark and a more en- 
vied lot never before went 
aboard ship. The evening 
found about a_ thousand 
people herded on the after 
deck, with seats for about one 
hundred. Between nine and 
ten o'clock everybody was 
chased below decks. In pure 
self defense we went to bed, 
but before doing so covered 
the pillows and mattresses 
with towels, and slept in our 
bath gowns and shoes. Every 
body was up early and the 
fight to get in line to wash 
might have been amusing if it 
had not been for the filthy 
surroundings. Roller towels 
were furnished that were not 
changed for three days to my 
certain knowledge. We were 
awakened early by the sound- 
ing of the most terrible thing 
on shipboard—the fog horn. 
Breakfast and dinner were 
about as bad as they could be. 
Fried bloaters took the place 
of sausage at dinner, and 
judging by the odor they 
must have been well on to- 
wards putrefaction. To add 
to the unsanitary and nasty 
condition of affairs it was not 
an uncommon sight to see the 
dining room stewards smok- 
ing cigarettes in bringing the 
food on the table. Twenty- 
four hours of the foregoing, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of 


one’s birth in surroundings of 
that nature were not calcu- 
lated to sweeten a fellow’s 


temper. Complaints brought 
no improvement in conditions, 
and the thought of another 
week of that sort of life near- 
ly drove us to distraction. 
The ship stopped at Queens- 
town for more passengers to 
add to our discomfort and al- 
ready overcrowded condition. 
Towards the close of the sec- 
ond day a good friend who 
had managed to get into first 
class paid us a visit of con- 
dolence, and during the con- 
versation it was suggested 
that the Purser might be in- 
duced to transfer a few of us 
to second class. After much 
persuasion and greatly to our 
delight three of us got over 
the dead line and were dis- 
tributed among the second 
class, It was a most joyful 
feeling to be emancipated 
from the horrors and filth of 
the third class and to get into 
a fairly clean part of the ship. 
Much has been said in the 
press about the discomforts 
and unsanitary condition of 
the steerage on trans-Atlantic 
lines, but no one can have a 
proper conception of the true 
condition of affairs until they 
are forced, as were we, to 
take accommodations of that 
kind. Even though the rates 
were doubled, no one expect- 
ed any thing very fine, but we 
did have the right to expect 
ordinarily clean quarters and 
good plain food that could be 
eaten in a decent cleanly 
place. The ship was: infested 


with rats, and some of the 
stories told of the 


means 
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taken to drive them off were 
quite amusing to those who 
were not annoyed. One party 
that I knew of kept an onery 
looking cat tied in the room 
because its presence kept the 
rats out. A couple of young 
ladies took turns’ keeping 
awake, so that one or the 
other could beat them off with 
an umbrella while the other 
one slept. Picture the horror 
of such things for several 
hundred decent clean Amer- 
ican citizens who would have 
been glad to pay for first or 
second class _ transportation. 
But the beautiful part of the 
whole distressing situation 
was the calm, quiet, brave and 
courageous sportsmanship ex- 
hibited by American men and 
women who were so unfor- 
tunate to have to endure these 
hardships. There was kick- 
ing a plenty, but every one 
tried to be good natured, and 
help a less fortunate friend. 
It was a not uncommon sight 
after meals in first and sec- 
ond class to see the more 
fortunate ones bring sand- 
wiches, fruit, etc., to the 
friends they had made in the 
lower regions. It was quite 
amusing until it got one’s 
nerves to have the steam- 
ship’s agents and employes 
excuse a lack of proper ser- 
vice by saying that in times 
like these we must make the 
best of it, and then close the 
lecture bv saying as Sherman 
did that “War is hell.” Every 
last one of them used that ex- 
pression—from the officers 


and directors of the Steam- 
ship Companies who annulled 
sailings of ships until all 


——e 





tickets were turned in, and 
then resold space at double 
and treble the regular rates, 


and resailed the ships within 


a day or two of the original 
sailing time, down to the 
measliest steward in the bot- 
tom of the ship. There are 
two persons connected with 
the ship on which we traveled 
—the Purser and assistant 
Purser, who earned places in 
the Temple of Fame. Think 
of the shock that came to us 
when we found two persons 
who refused honorariums for 
promoting us from third to 
second. class. Nothing like it 
was ever heard of before. 
Their names have been duly 
inscribed high up on the roll 
of honor as an incentive for 
others to follow their ex- 
ample. 


The experience of our 
party and the conditions on 
our ship were not much dif- 
ferent from that experienced 
by thousands of others this 
year on any of the lines 
patronized. A comparison of 
experiences revealed the same 
disgusting and horrible condi- 
tions on all of the ships. It 
is no excuse to say that these 
were unusual times. War is 
not a sufficient excuse to con- 
done absolute filth. Much has 
been said and written and a 
great amount of money is an- 
nually expended to safeguard 
the health of the people. 
There seems to be rigid in- 
spection of everything but 
steerage accommodations on 
first class ships. The ports of 
the country are closely guard- 
ed to prevent the introduc- 
tion of disease, but nothing is 
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done to provide sanitary ac- 
commodations or wholesome 
food for ten days or two 
weeks before the ordinary 
foreigners land on our shores. 
The wonder is that in the ter- 
rible quarters which we were 
forced to occupy, and which 
presumably are no better on 
other ships, every kind of 
disease that any one ever 
heard of, is not developed in 
these modern incubators. The 
immigration authorities could 
render much better and more 
efficient service if some of the 
red tape and foolish regula- 
tions were cut out and a few 
rules adopted and enforced to 
require Steamship Companies 
to have a little regard for the 





ordinary decencies and pro- 
prieties of life on shipboard. 
There is room for a great re- 
form so far as the sanitary 
preparation of food is con- 
cerned in both the first and 
second class, and it is the 
opinion of many experienced 
travelers that much of the 
sickness on board ship is due 
to improper preparation and 
serving of food. There is not 
time to go into particulars, 
but in closing permit me to 
observe, brother, that if any 
one tells you second class is 
as good as first class, don’t 
you believe it, even if you 
would have to give your last 
copper to get out of third 
class. 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS COW 
The old cow walked by the dairy shed, 


And, in her ruminant way she said: 
“Pm feeling about as fine as silk, 
But I'd like a drink of my own good milk.” 


And, looking around, she presently saw 
A pail a-standing beside the door— 

It was buttermilk, about two days old, 
But the aged vaccine hadn’t been told; 


She only remarked: 


“It’s mean to bilk 


An industrious cow of her own good milk.” 


And she took a drink and she looked surprised, 
And she walked away, and that cow surmised, 
She surmised about half-way down the lane 
And she said in astonishment mixed with pain: 


“To judge by the flavor of that there milk, 
I can’t be feeling as fine as silk; 
I must be bilious, I’ll bet a hat, 
When I get to giving down milk like that.” 





Hennesey, a notorious crook, had been induced by his good 


friend Casey to accompany him to confessional. 


To please his 


friend and with assurance of the peace of mind following, he con- 


sented to also confess his shortcomings. 


He proceeded to tell of 


the murders and robberies and all the horrible details of his 


criminal career. 


said to Casey: “Come now, let’s be goin’. 
replied Hennessey, 


’ 


asked Casey. “I dunno,’ 


for a cop.” 


Upon emerging from the confessors’ 


box he 
” “Where's the Priest?” 
“but I think he’s gone 
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NEW YORK CITY BUDGET OF ESTI- 


MATES 1915. DEPARTMENT OF 
MEALTH. SUPERVISION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 





New York City has six Dental Clinics and nine Dentists to attend to the needs 
of nearly a million of school children, The Health Board asked for six addi- 
tional Dentists and they were refused. New York City stands alone in its 
beggarly equipment and it is a disgrace. Compare this with the City of 
Detroit with Eleven clinics and twenty-three paid Operators. Read this over 
and see if you approve of this cheese paring policy of the City Fathers. 


The 1915 budget estimate 
of the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene asks for $486,270 for 
the health supervision of 
school children. This amount 
represents an increase of 
$40,940 over the 1914 allow- 
ance. The additional money 
is asked for a nominal in- 
crease of medical inspectors 
and nurses to care for the 
children who will enter school 
for the first time this year, 
and to supplement the staff 
of dentists to care for the 
teeth of children whose health 
and school progress are im- 
paired by reason of their dis- 
eased mouths and whose pa- 
rents are too poor to afford 
private treatment. 

The following is a table 
showing present and proposed 
staffs. 

In- 
1914 IQI5 crease 
Medical inspec- 


SORES. 102. 106 4 
School nurses. 195 209 14 
Dentists ...... 9 15 6 


The 1914 reports show that 
out of the 885,577 pupils en- 
rolled in the public and pa- 
rochial schools only 330,179, 
Or 37.3 per cent., were ex- 





amined for physical defects 
by the school doctors. 

Out of those examined 69.7 
per cent. were found to have 
some physical defect requir- 
ing treatment, the records 
showing the following: 


Defective VISION [2 .0scecees 27,629 
Defective hearing ......... 1,645 
Defective nasal breathing. 29,507 


Hypertrophied tonsils ..... 36,958 
Pulmonary diseases ...... 590 
Cardiac diseases ......... 2,554 
Nervous diseases ......... 1,446 
ee ae 13,901 
Orthopedic defects ....... 1,490 
Defective teeth ........... 194,207 


MEDICAL INSPECTORS. 
The four additional med- 


ical inspectors asked for rep- 
resent a parallel increase in 
proportion to the increasing 
school enrollment. 

In 1914 the average quota 
of children to each medical 
inspector was 8,124, and the 
average number of schools 
per inspector was seven. 

The universally recognized 
ideal ratio accepted by the 
Committee on Medical . In- 
spection of the American 
Public Health Association is 
1,500 pupils to a medical in- 
spector. Even with the pro- 
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posed increase we shall be no 
nearer to obtaining the opti- 
mum than we are at present. 
At best, the increase will keep 
the ratio from growing even 
more disproportionate than 
it iS. 

Under the newly adopted 
law the employment of physi- 
cians to examine each public 
school child each year is made 
mandatory in New York 
State exclusive of New York 
City. Under the present sys- 
tem in New York City each 
child is examined but once in 
three years during its school 
life. The cities of Boston 
and Philadelphia. however. 
where socal and economic 
conditions affecting school 
children are analogous to 
those in New York City. are 
governed by laws which make 
annual examinations of 
school children mandatory. 

Such statutory provisions 
are in force in the States of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Utah 
and West Virginia. 

During 1914 medical in- 
spectors examined. only 230,- 
432 pupils out of the total 
885,417, Or 37.3 per cent. 
With the little time at the dis- 
posal of the medical inspector 
and the encroachment upon 
that time by various routine 
matters to which he is re- 
quired to give his attention, it 
is physically impossible to ex- 
amine more children than he 
does at present. By increas- 


ing the staff of medical in- 
spectors as proposed, there 
will be at least no lowering of 
the present standard. 





NURSES. 

The school nurses play a 
highly important part in our 
school health supervision. 

Their duties are many and 
their operations extend be- 
yond the school building. 

The work of the medical 
inspectors would be of little 
avail without the follow-up 
effort of the nurses. 

In seeing to it that the de- 
fects found in the school chil- 
dren receive necessary med- 
ical attention the nurses’ time 
is divided among the school, 
home and hospital. | 

There are 195 nurses dis- 
tributed to the 771 public and 
parochial schools in Greater 
New York, making the aver- 
age ratio of pupils to a nurse 
4,541. The average number 
of home visits made by the 
nurses in the entire city in 
1914 in following up a de- 
fective case reported by the 
medical inspector was four, 
while for the boroughs of 
Manhattan and The Bronx 
the average of home visits on 
a case was five. The average 
number of home visits per — 
cay for each nurse was six, 
and the average time spent on 
a visit was more than one 
hour, making- the average 
time thus spent on duty more 
than six hours. 

Upon the school nurses de- 
volves the highly important 
duty of examining the school 
children for contagious dis- 
eases. This work consumes a 
great part of the nurses’ time 
and is, in its very nature, a 
procedure which is very ex- 
acting. Add to this the fol- 
low-up work with. its many 
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home visits, taking children to 
dispensaries for treatment, 
and the numerous cases re- 
quiring emergency treatment 
which turn up at school, and 
it will be readily seen that the 
present staff of nurses is in- 
sufficient and that the indi- 
vidual nurse is overtaxed. 


Owing to the inadequacy of 
the nursing staff the necessary 
number of home visits could 
not be made in 1913, and at 
the end of the year there were 
on record 42,953 cases of 
physical defects which were 
not terminated. 

It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the school children 
reported as requiring medical 
attention should receive the 
same and it devolves upon 
the school nurse to follow up 
the cases to the end that 
either private medical treat- 
ment or dispensary treat- 
ment be given the child. 


The number of children 
cured thus depends largely 
on the number of parents re- 
ceiving the advice and aid of 
the school nurses. This ac- 
tivity is necessarily limited 
by the small number of nurses 
and it is therefore most ad- 


visable that the proposed in- 
crease of fourteen nurses be 
approved, thus extended the 
follow-up system, without 
which the benefits of medical 
inspection are lost. 


DENTISTS. 

Of the children examined 
in I914, 194,207 were found 
to have defective teeth. 

As only one-third of the 
school population was _ ex- 
amined, a proper inference 
would lead to the conclusion 
that there are actually about 
525,000 children requiring 
dental treatment. This is con- 
siderably in excess of the ap- 
proximate number of such 
children found last year. 

Reports indicate that only 
23.9 per cent. of the children 
found with physical defects 
received treatment. 

About half of those treated 
belong to the dependent class 
and the majority of these 
come to the Health Depart- 
ment clinics for relief. With 
the increase in the number of 
children reported in need of 
dental treatment, there will be 
a corresponding increase in 
the number of applicants at 
the Health Department 








Estimates for Boroughs 





Number Cases of Probable 
LocATION of Defective Clinic 
Dentists Teeth Cases 
164,058 82,029 
Manhattan: 
164 Second avenue ........... 2 
449 East I2Ist street.......... 2 
The Bronx: 42,276 21,138 
580 East 160th street.......... I 
Brooklyn: 154,271 77,133 
124 Lawrence street .......... 2 


330 Throop avenue ........... 
1249 Herkimer street .......... 
Richmond: 
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_ RICHMOND. 

At 689 Bay street, Staple- 
ton, a volunteer dentist, de- 
voting such time as may be 
convenient without interfer- 
ing with his private practice, 
treats needy school children 
referred to him. This ar- 
rangement is both inadequate 
and unreliable. It is inade- 
quate in view of the limited 
amount of work accomplish- 
ed. It is unreliable because a 
volunteer dentist cannot be 
held to strict account either 
for his failure to devote the 
necessary time to the: clinic 
work or for the character of 
his practice. 

In 1913 there were 6,077 
cases of defective teeth in the 
public and parochial schools 
in the Borough of Richmond 
out of a total of 8.740 cases 
of general defects. The abso- 
lute need of systematic, relia- 
ble efforts to dispose of so 
large a number of dental 
cases is clearly evident. 

QUEENS. 

No clinic provision what- 
ever exists in the Borough of 
Queens, although 50 per cent. 
of the defects reported in 
1913 were defective teeth. 
There were 6,535 cases of de- 
fective teeth out of 13,711 
cases of general defects found 
during the year. Surely a 
convincing indication of the 
need for facilities for treating 
these neglected cases. 

It is proposed to add six 
dentists to the present staff. 
making a total of fifteen den- 
tists. This will provide for 
the Boroughs of Richmond 
and Queens, which have thus 


far been -without this neces- 
sary service, and add to the 
existing facilities in all the 
other boroughs. 

The increase in the dental 
staff, however, does not con- 
template any expensive en- 
largement of the present sys- 
tem of free clinics. It is in-- 
tended to employ the addi- 
tional dentists asked for in 
school buildings and by this 
method to secure these ad- 
vantages. 

1. Economy through the 
utilization of available space 
in the school buildings with a 
saving of such incidental ex- 
penditures as are involved in 
the maintenance of special 
clinic plants. 

2. Rendering the services 
of the dentists more readily 
available to the pupils. 

3. Rendering it compara- 
tively easy for school nurses 
and teachers to follow up the 
cases and insure the prompt 
treatment of each child re- 
quiring and entitled to it. 

4. Saving the time of the 
children thus reducing the 
number of school absences, 
and, incidentally, saving the 
expenditure of car fares for 
those who can ill-afford it. 

The present staff of nine 
dentists is altogether inade- 
quate to meet the demands of 
the situation. The proposed 
extension of the dental clinic 
work will not alone meet the 
necessities of the day, but 
should also demonstrate the 
practicability of the new plan 
cf work from the standpoint 
of both higher efficiency and 


economy. 
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Defective teeth are a seri- 
Ous impairment to a child’s 
general health and have a di- 
rect bearing on school prog- 
ress. The medical inspection 
has established the fact that 
disorders of the digestive 
tract, tuberculosis and various 
other diseases are frequently 
caused by a diseased condition 
or the mouth. It must there- 





—.- 


the prompt treatment of each 
child requiring it and foo poor 
to pay for private treatment. 

The additional six dentists 
asked for, working under the 
conditions here outlined, will 
constitute a great factor in re- 
moving the most conspicuous 
of physical defects which at 
present handicap our school 
children. 





fore be considered as abso-. 
lutely essential in the work of 
the schools that this condition 
be removed. A child’s ina- 


bility to obtain dental treat- urgently needed for the fol- 
ment when necessary, result- Jowing increases in staff: 
ing in delay, means further In- 
deterioration of his teeth and ere 1914 I9I5 crease 
general bodily health. Medical inspec- 


RESUME. 
The additional funds asked 
by the Department of Health 
in its budget for 1915 are 


; ; : See 102 106 4 
It is therefore imperative copool nurses. 195 200 14 
that facilities be afforded for Dentists ...... .  —_, § 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


Erie, Pa., has a new dental dispensary located in one of its public 
schools. The local dentists will furnish the service until such time as 
the municipality can secure funds to carry on the work. We will have 
an account of this work in an early number. 








Evanston, Illinois, is another bright spot on the map, with a 
brand new dental dispensary located in the Tuberculosis Hospital of 
that city. This project is the culmination of many months’ work done 
under the auspices of the Associated Charities of Evanston. 

A free clinic committee consisting of Dr. F. F. Leigh, chairman, 
and Drs. C. H. Hulbert and C. S. Bigelow have worked unceasing and 
are feeling very much gratified as to the outcome and the hearty re- 
sponse accorded their efforts by their fellow dentists and the public. 
The funds for carrying on the work will be raised by popular sub- 
scription. 





Dr. A. M. Nodine, New York, has accepted the editorship of a 
dental department recently established in the Woman’s World. This 
publication has a circulation of over a million and Dr. Nodine has a 
most excellent opportunity to do a lot of good work among the laity. 
It is through such avenues that the public are to become informed as 
to the value of our work and a higher appreciation of good dentistry. 
We do not know whom to congratulate most, the magazine in having 
secured his services, or Dr. Nodine in this new field with its boundless 
opportunity for spreading the gospel of mouth hygiene as an asset in 
good health. 
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The Inland Steel Company, Inland, Illinois, in its “Safety First” 
campaign, is offering a number of prizes for safety suggestions, and 
among these are tcoth brushes and tooth powder. A recent bulletin, 
that of May, 1914, contains a very readable article on the care of the 
teeth. 


2... 





Free dental and eye clinics will be opened in four of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., public school buildings the first of the year. Director 
H. B. Burns estimates each clinic will cost in salaries, $100. per month, 
and supplies $100 a mouth more for all four. The expense of each 
clinic will approximate $2,000 per year. There will be two dentists 
eaployed, each serving half a day and one serving Saturday morn- 
ings, on duty in each school with a lady assistant. 





The Detroit Board of Health, Detroit, Michigan, reports for the 
month of October, 1914. Total number of visits to the clinic, 9,286. 
Inspected in schools, 15,200. Other figures for the month are as fol- 
lows: Prophylactic treatments, 1,907; amalgam fillings, 2,412; cement, 
1,374; gutta percha, 833; roots treated, 360; roots filled, 373; toothache 
treated, 2,000, 3,057 temporary and 447 permanent teeth were ex- 
tracted and 457 local anzsthesia applications were rendered. Detroit is 
at the front rank in this work. Commencing with an appropriation 
of $5,000 the first year, this was increased to $8,000 and the present 
year $20,000 was allowed the work. There are 11 clinics, employing 
23 paid operators and eight dental inspectors. Chas. H. Oakman, 

.. D.D.S., is president of the Board of Health and it is largely 
through his efforts and those of Drs. Geo. F. Burke and William A. 
Giffen, that the work was established and has reached its present 
status. 





Dr. Henry N. Dodge, of Morristown, N. J., is doing some very 
effective work in the local papers in educating the public as to the 
value of dentistry and the necessity of a free dental dispensary in his 
town. The newspapers are publishing full-page write-ups, well illus- 
trated with pictures of the Forsyth Infirmary and school dispensaries 
at home and abroad. Such methods are bound to produce results if 
persisted in, and if Dr. Dodge keeps it up, Morristown will have a free 
dental dispensary in spite of itself. 





Word comes to us of the death of Dr. James Truman, Phila+ 
delphia, Pa. Dr. Truman stood for all that was best in dentistry. 
His was a long and useful career. He was identified with the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dental Department, for many years 
a professor and later Dean of the department. To chronicle his 
activities would be to catalogue the advances in dentistry. He was 
a polished gentleman and a most excellent dentist. 





F I KNEW YOU AND YOU KNEW ME 


If I knew you and you knew me— 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 

I’m sure that we would differ less, 

And clasp our hands in friendliness ; 

Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 

Nixon WATERMAN 
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DEDICATION OF THE FORSYTH 
INFIRMARY 


In another part of the magazine the editor gives an ac- 
count of the opening of this institution, which you will notice 
occurred in the city of Boston, November 24th. We are ex- 
plicit in the place and date, as our observation leads us to be- 
lieve that most of the papers published in that city are not 
yet informed of this fact. You would naturally expect that 
even in a large town the size of Boston such an event: the 
opening of a $2,000,000 philanthropy of such vital interest to 
its inhabitants and of world wide fame, would be noticed in 
the daily press. With the exception of three or four papers 
the event was practically ignored. The Daily Transcript did 
well; it is a real newspaper, but most of the others had plenty 
of space for the Seigel failure and trial, the grotesque and 
horrible “news” of the day, but to this magnificent charity, 
not a line. 

And Boston is supposed to be cultured—very cultured, 
same as the “Germans” who decry the Slav and destroy the 
world’s art treasures with the same aplomb you would kill an 
English sparrow. 

Another omission came to my notice. There were two 
offerings of flowers—mind you, TWO. Was the dental pro- 
fession all asleep? Here is one of the most important hap- 
penings in dental history and you and I gave it no recognition, 
no encouragement. Every Dental Journal, every dental society 
should have been represented at this opening. The least they 
could have done would have been to send a floral offering and 
a few well chosen words wishing the undertaking Godspeed 
and a prayer for its success. Where was the dental profession ° 
Everybody was fast asleep. I do not except myself in this reck- 
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oning. It came to me as a shock as how little appreciation we 
have shown and how much we had taken for granted this great 
uplift to our profession. At the next meeting of your local 
society why not pass a resolution of congratulations and for- 
ward them to the Trustees who have given so much time and 
effort, also to the founders; let us show them we appreciate 
their efforts in our behalf, and that we are not a National 
Society of dental sponges who accept everything in sight and 


\ 


giving nothing in return. Y 


BOSTON IS CULTURED 


The location of the building is in the Back Bay district 
along the “Fenway” and is in good company. Immediately 
adjoining is the Massachusetts Art Gallery, a magnificent pile 
of buildings housing art treasures worth a Ki:g’s ransom. 
The Harvard medical and dental departments are a short dis- 
tance away and many of Boston’s choicest educational and 
art palaces are within a stone’s throw. Much of the land ad- 
joining is yet unoccupied and one wonders why. Who has 
been paying taxes on this land since the time of the landing 
of the Puritans? Unproductive and unattractive, it is enough 
to convert one to the theory of Henry George; and land that 
is not used should pay a tax, that would make its holding un- 
profitable to the highest degree. 

With its magnificent institutions of learning its “Latin 
Schools,” technical laboratories, colleges, libraries, hospitals, 
museums, art galleries, free lecture courses, its statuary, parks 
and fountains, it is a privilege to be numbered as one of its 
favored inhabitants. It would seem that no one who desires 
an education could escape. Why shouldn’t it be “Cultured,” 
with such opportunities it would be almost a crime to be oth- 
erwise. 

Among its numerous outdoor displays of art none im- 
pressed me as the Shaw Memorial, facing the State House 
at the Beacon and Park Streets corner of the Commons. This 
is the work of the late Augustus St. Gaudens and portrays 
a negro regiment of soldiers marching to the music of fife 
and drum. In my opinion, with due respect to his other art 
creations, St. Gaudens never did anything so great as this. 
It is music, life and action. The bronze musicians and the 
marching soldiers and horses seem imbued with life and ac- 
tion; one feels as though they must drop into step and you 
can almost hear the music. And this is outdoors for all to 
see and most people in passing do not even give it a glance. 
I was the only worshiper and stood uncovered and loth to 
part from its magic spell. A man who could portray such a 
theme, so homely in its conception, with his own personality 
to live for ages to come, could ask no more of fate. 
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COURTESY---ALSO PIE ALLEY 


And the people have time to be courteous and polite to 
the stranger at their gates. Ask a Bostonian a question and 
he stops in the middle of the street and goes a block out of 
his way to direct you; even the policeman says “Sir” and 
“Thank you” and you early fall into the habit. I well remember 
an incident that occurred during my first visit to Boston. It 
was in the summer time and in boarding a Huntington Ave- 
nue trolley the wind blew off my hat. The car was an open 
one and I jumped off to regain my head covering; glancing 
back I found the car had stopped and waited my coming. | 
quickly regained my seat and said to the conductor, “Thank 
you.” He then proceeded to collect my fare and assured me 
that I was under no obligation for his courtesy. Relating this 
incident to one of my lady patients, she gave me another inci- 
dent. “You know, doctor, I am growing old. I hate to con- 
fess it, but with my eyesight departing, it is daily impressed 
on me. During my stay in Boston I decided to take a trip 
on one of the excursion steamers, just to get the salt air, and 
the fare was 25 cents. I tendered the ticket seller a coin 
which I supposed was the correct change and he pushed it 
back and said, ‘that is a five cent piece.’ I said to him, ‘I beg 
your pardon, I thought it was a quarter.’ He replied, ‘J know 
you did.’ Do you know, doctor, it made me feel good all day 
to think that he knew I was not trying to cheat him.” 

But with all its culture and philanthropy there is much 
poverty. The newspapers were discussing the revelations of 
an inspection of its candy factories and the meager salaries 
paid to the employees. Many were paying a majority of their 
help less than four dollars a week. How do they keep body 
and soul together on this sum? God only knows. An an- 
swer to this question is sometimes unexpectedly presented 
and one of these is in the immediate center of the city. Did 
you ever hear of Pie Alley? It is opposite newspaper row, 
about one block long, and when a delivery van is passing 
through you crowd into a doorway. Situated on this alley 
is a barber shop and a restaurant. Years ago they gave a 
piece of pie, a plate of beans and a cup of coffee for FIVE 
CENTS. But Pie Alley has felt the pinch and the high price 
of living has had its effect. To this menu they now add bread 
and butter and charge ten cents. If you want to spend an 
extra nickel you can get a bread pudding and two fried cakes. 
Should this not meet with your approval you can be served 
with an “apple pan dandy” for the extra coin. And the food 
is good and palatable. The man who conducts this place un- 
doubtedly does so at a profit, but he is a good citizen and when 
he comes in contact with the keeper of the keys to Paradise, 
his entrance will be easier than many a so-called philanthropist. 
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IT DON’T NEED EMBELLISHMENTS 


Dr. George W. Clapp, editor of The Dental Digest, in the 
October number of that magazine sorrowfully makes the an- 
nouncement that on account of his strenuous work in prepar- 
ing the premium volume for 1914, “Prosthetic Articulation,” 
along with other activities, he is forbid by his physician to 
indulge in any more such feats and his readers must forego 
the premium for 1915 and take The Dental Digest plain and 
without a chaser. Bless your heart, George; Prosthetic Ar- 
ticulation was such a good book that a dentist who received 
it as a premium after paying a dollar for the magazine shoul] 
have been arrested for obtaining goods without proper recom- 
pensation. I guess Clapp is like a few men whom I know, 
who get their pay largely out of their work, and the way they 
do it, rather than the financial returns. Then he turns around 
and tells you how cold blooded you ought to be, in robbing 
an orphan when they come to you for much needed dental 
services. 

Some magazines there are, that would be dear if they 
came to you with a yeast cake, but The Dental Digest is worth 
the price and don’t need a premium. 





THE LAST OF THE FILMS 
“TOOTHACHE” 


Perhaps you have wondered why the present editor has 
had so little to say about the toothache film which was largely 
sold through the efforts of this magazine. Truth to tell, the 
films have been selling themselves and there are only four left. 
The late Dr. Hunt believed in this film so hard that he 
he}ped finance the production, and at the price asked, the num- 
ber to be sold would just clear the promoters and no profit. 





There still remains a balance due Dr. Hunt, and in order 
to quickly settle his estate I am authorized to offer the remain- 
ing films at $100 each. This price is a reduction of $50 and 
is for the remaining four films. 

The first checks to reach us will get the films and this 
will be the end of the supply. If you want one of these it will 
be necessary for you to act at once. 





I hope you like the cover for this month. To my mind 
it is an improvement and the forerunner of others equally 
good. Meanwhile we are open to suggestions as’to subjects 
for the cover. Send on your ideas and if they appeal to us 
we will be glad to act on them. 
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THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


The October issue of The Official Bulletin of the National 
Dental Association, numbering some 175 pages, is a credit to 
the organization and the capable Secretary, Dr. Otto U. King. 


The cover design in color is dignified and pleasing. The 
press work is good and the numerous illustrations and draw- 
ings add materially to its value. Facing the title page is an 
excellent picture of the new President, Dr. Donald Mackay 
Gallie, Chicago, Ill. The colored plates are a good example 
of careful printing, a credit to any publication and to the en- 
tire profession. The material contained is away and above 
par. It is so good that I am afraid it is beyond the average 
dental reader’s intellect, but it is good to pick up a magazine 
that is devoted to the scientific and containing so much that 
must be given close thought and study to assiniilate. Such a 
magazine can never be popular, speaking in the strict sense 
of the word, but it is blazing the trail for dentistry of the 
future. It is only by the presentation of such material that 
the dental profession is to make any decided progress. 


Few men are able to comprehend the thought and abso- 
lute hard work necessary in the making of a publication of 


some 175 pages and the capable Secretary of the Association 
is to be congratulated. 
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The Official Bulletin is only one of Dr. King’s activities: 
he is responsible for the Quarterly Bulletin of the Indian. 
State Dental Society, now in its second volume. After having 
acted for a number of years as Secretary of the State society 
he was elected President at the last meeting and is actively 
interested in a campaign of “Making a Better Individual Den- 
tist” of every member. To this end an earnest effort will be 
made the coming year to the strengthening of the society mem- 
bers, that they shall furnish the papers and subjects for dis- 
cussion rather than the lecturers from outside the organiza- 
tion and thereby develop the latent talent. 


Just where he finds time to practice dentistry between 
whiles, it would be hard to say, but he does. It is only by 
the earnest and unselfish efforts of such workers that the pro- 
fession has advanced in the past and its future is insured so 
long as they maintain an active interest in its welfare. 

Returning to the Official Bulletin, perhaps you received 
your copy and filed it away till blessed with a leisure moment. 
Hunt it up and inspect it closely and you will realize that it is 
worth while, also you will be glad you are a dentist. 
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THE DENTAL CARPET BAGGER 


When will the dental profession learn better than to pur- 
chase supplies from the travelling “carpet bagger,” or the slick 
gent who “repairs” handpieces and other equipment? The 
confidence displayed by dentists in these fly-by-night artists 
is almost pathetic. Where under the sun will you find a like 
number of easy marks outside of the dental profession. They 
allow an entire stranger to enter their offices and “repair” ex- 
pensive equipment costing hundreds of dollars and purchase 
supplies because they are nickel plated, come in a box with a 
gaily printed label or are cheap. The average housewife 
would guard her $40 sewing machine with better care. 

We are in constant receipt of advice as to these “gentle- 
men of the road” who play the same old shell game and get 
away with it with sickening regularity. Watertown, N. Y., is the 
latest and the dentists thereabouts are mourning. They were 
taken in by a slick, fairly well dressed individual, weighing 
some 180 lbs., with straight combed hair streaked with grey 
and representing “The Dentists Repair Co.” with offices at 16 
Howard St., New York City, and branches in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Investigation reveals the fact that this company 
has no place of business, save under the hat of the aforesaid 
gentleman. 

The Watertown dentists are minus burrs, handpieces, gold 
scrap and everything in sight that wasn’t nailed. Also a dentist 
at Rome, N. Y., received by express C. O. D., a package said 
to contain handpieces with charges several times the amount 
agreed. Investigation revealed a boarding house address at 
Geneva, N. Y., as the sender, but Mr. Carpet Bagger had flown 
to newer and greener pastures. 

Dentists receive many favors from the hands of the den- 
tal trade who only ask a living profit, which is small indeed if 
you take into consideration the sale of gold, which is disposed 
of at a profit received by the grocer when he sells you granu- 
lated sugar. The carpet bagger pays no rent or taxes to sup- 
port the municipality. He takes no part in the support of the 
uplift work of the profession; he does nothing to maintain 
dental literature or aid in the success of our dental meetings. 
He does not sell gold plate or solders for your convenience ; 
he deals only in those articles returning him a profit. 

There may be an occasional honest man who travels with 
a carpet bag and gives value in third class materials, if this is 
the kind of stuff you want to buy, but he is indeed, a rara avis. 

Make a new resolution for the year. That you will not 
support these hangers on, who bring reproach to the honest 
and legitimate dealer in dental supplies. 
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The young man walked down 
the street with one shoe off and 
his coat turned inside out. A 
policeman stopped him. 

“What’s ze idea?” he de- 
manded. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” 
replied the young man. “I’m 
taking a course at a correspond- 
ence school and yesterday those 
darn sophomores wrote to me and 
told me to haze myself.” 





The workman was digging. | 

The wayfarer of the inquisi- 
tive turn of mind stopped for a 
moment to look on. 

“My man,” said the wayfarer, 
at length, “what are you digging 
for?” | 

The workman looked up. 

“Money,” he replied. 

“Money!” ejaculated the amazed 
wayfarer. “And when do you 
expect to strike it?” 

“Saturday,” replied the work- 
man, and resumed operations. 





The curate of a fashionable 


church was endeavoring to teach - 


the significance of white to a 
Sunday school class. 

“Why,” said he, “does a bride 
invariably desire to be clothed in 
white at her marriage?” As no 
one answered he explained. 
“White,” said he, “stands for joy, 
and the wedding day is the most 
eae occasion of a woman’s 
ife.” 

A small boy queried: “Why do 
the men all wear black?” 





“Do you think that we should 
have a more elastic currency?” 
asked the old fogey. 

“Tt’s ‘elastic enough,” replied 
the grumbler. “Why don’t they 
make it more adhesive?” 





Mrs. Winship left her little son, 
Randall, to play with his baby 
brother. Shortly after, she heard 
the baby screaming lustily. Hur- 
rying to the place where the chil- 
dren were playing, she found 
Randall picking up his marbles, 
while the youngster was trying 
vainly to get hold of some of 


them. 
“Why, Randall,” said the 
mother, “don’t be s9 selfish! Let 


you little brother play with some 
of your marbles.” 


“But,” protested Randall, “he 
means to keep them always, 
mother.” 


“Oh no, dear; I guess not,” re- 
plied the mother. “What makes 
you think that?” 

“Well, I guess yes!” howled 
Randall. “I know he does ’cause 
he’s swallowed three of ’em al- 
ready.” 





In Concord they tell of an old 
chap who made his wife keep a 
cash account. Each week he 
would go over it, growling and 
grumbling. On one such occa- 
sion he delivered himself of the 
following : 

“Look here. Sarah; mustard- 
plasters, fifty cents; three teeth 
extracted, two dollars! There's 
two dollars and a half in one 
week spent for your own private 
pleasure, Do you think I am 
made of money?” 





A Jew offered a certain brand 
of fish for $5.00 a piece saying 
that to eat one would make one 
wise. A rube invested, and when 
he took his first taste, accused the 
Jew of having cheated him be- 
cause he said it wasn’t a thing but 
a salt ‘mackerel. The Jew re- 
plied, “See, you are wise already.” 








































